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ANCIENT RECORDS, 


The following extracts from the earliest 
records of Upperside Monthly Meeting in 
the County of Bucks (Eng.) are from the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner of Fourth 
month. 

The Monthly Meeting for the Upperside 
of the County of Bucks is one to which much 
interest attaches. Although Friends are now 
very thinly scattered in the district, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and early part 
of the eighteenth centuries they formed a 
not insignificant portion of the community, 
and meetings for worship were established in 
most of the towns and larger villages. 

Among the leading members were William 
Penn (who was married and buried within 


- the compass of the Monthly Meeting), Isaac 


Penington, Thomas Ellwood and other well- 
known names. Upperside Monthly Meeting 
extended from Watford to Aylesbury (twenty- 
three miles) in one direction, and from High 
Wycombe to Berkhamstead (fifteen miles) in 
another. 

The records of the Meeting have been pre- 
served almost from the commencement, there 
being only a few leaves of the first book 


missing. The date of the first Meeting of 


which we have the record is 1669; in the 


following year the Meetings were held at 


Thomas Ellwood’s house, at Hunger Hill, 


near Jordans, and continued to be so held till 
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his decease in 1713, and for many years he 


acted as Clerk. 

We may clearly gather from these records 
that the attenders of meetings for discipline, 
when compared to the number professing to 
be Friends, were but few; the same names 
occurring in the minutes over and over again. 
A little consideration will show that it could 
hardly have been otherwise. Many Friends 
were then in humble life, and would have 
found it impracticable to travel a distance of 
twenty miles or more to attend a Monthly 
Meeting; and although we find frequent ex- 
hortations to be constant in the attendance of 
meetings for worship, we do not see the same 
care evinced to induce an equally regular 
attendance of meetings for discipline. 


There does not appear to have been at that 
time any formal admission to membership: 
as long as a person: professed to be a Friend, 
duly attended his meeting for worship and 
was circumepect in his conduct, he was ac- 
knowledged to be so by his brethren. Should 
he fall into disorderly practices, he was vis- 
ited again and again in order for his reclam- 
ation, and finally, if his restoration was 
despaired of, he was publicly disowned for 
the “ clearing of the Truth.” 

The perusal of these early records of the 
Society of Friends has been interesting to 
many who have had the opportunity of look- 
ing over them, and it has been thought that 
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the selection of a few minutes bearing on 
different subjects might with propriety be 
brought under the notice of many who would 
otherwise have no opportunity of seeing them. 

Marriage was a subject which claimed 
much attention, and the number of present- 
ments, sometimes three or four in a month, 
will give some idea of the numbers whu then 
professed with Friends. The fact of a mar- 
riage taking place at a Friends’ Meeting was 
to a certain extent an acknowledgment that 
the parties were members of the Society; and, 
such being the case, we find that great care 
and patience were exercised in inquiring into 
the conduct of applicants for the privilege. 
The following are a few minutes bearing on 
this subject : 

“1669, Ninth month—James Dorset and 
Susan Edmunds, both of Flauden, in the 
County of Hertford, proposed to the meeting 
their intention of taking each other in mar 
riage, which was not referred to any to inquire 
into, because Friends were not satisfied with 
the thing itself, not finding either of the 
persons settled in Truth.” 

“1671, Twelfth month—William Penn, of 
Walthamstow, in the County of Essex, and 
Gulielma Maria Springett, of Tile-end Green, 
in the parish of Penn, in the County of 
Bucks, proposed their intention of taking 
each other in marriage; whereupon it was 
referred to Thomas Zachary and Thomas 
Ellwood to inquire into the clearness of their 
proceedings, and give an account to the next 
meeting.” 

“1672, First month.—The above named 
came now to receive the answer of Friends, 
and had their consent and approbation 
therein.” 


“1672, Twelfth month.—Inasmuch as it: 


appears to the Friends of this meeting that 
there are divers inconveniences attending the 
over-great concourse of Friends to marriages, 
it is therefore the joint agreement of this 
meeting (for the prevention of the like incon- 
venciences for the future): that whensoever 
any Friends shall hereafter desire the advice 
of this meeting in case of marriage, the 
Friends of this meeting do take special care 
in the return of their answer, to advise them 
withal to forbear making such general in- 
vitations, and (besides their relations) to 
content themselves with the company of 
those Friends, chiefly, that are of the meet- 
ing to which they belong, not preferring the 
rich before the poor.” 

“1674, Eighth month.—John Forster and 
Sarah Mortimer came now again to receive 
the answer of this meeting to their former 
proposition of marriage, and John Raunce 
acquainted Friends that he having spoken 
with John Forster’s father, could receive no 


reasonable answer from him, nor discover any 
real ground he had to refuse his consent, but 
rather a stiff and resolute will, which ap- 
peared now plain by the old man’s words to 
John Brown and Thomas Martin, to wit, that 
he had sworn he would never give his consent, 
and he would not be forsworn; which the 
meeting not judging a reasonable and right- 
eous impediment, exprest their consent that 
John and Sarah might take each other in 
marriage.” 

“1677, Eighth month—David Bovington 
and Eliza Crutch came again for the answer 
of the meeting to their proposition, which the 
meeting, from inquiry, understanding that 
the man had been but very lately convinced, 
and come but little among Friends, and 
judging it both most advantageous for him to 
seek first the kingdom of God and some 
growth and establishment in the way that 
leads thereto, and also more orderly an“ be- 
coming the gravity of Truth, adviseth them 
to forbear for awhile, and wait to feel the 
power of God, bringing them now into, and 
establishing them in the Truth.” 

“1680, Third month.— Rowland Foster, of 
Wycombe, complaining to this meeting that 
Joyce Oliffe, formerly of Aylesbury, having 
for some time entertained him in the way of 
a suitor in order to marriage, is lately re- 
moved to London in order to transport her- 
self beyond the seas, to his great trouble and 
dissatisfaction ; the meeting desireth Thomas 
Ellwood to speak with the said Joyce, at 
London, and acquaint her how that it is the 
judgment of this meeting that she ought 
(before her departure) to endeavor to give 
the said Rowland satisfaction in this case, 
and that if he shall desire to have the busi- 
ness heard by some Friends of London, to be 
chosen indifferently by him and herself, she 
ought not to refuse it.” 

“ 1680, Fifth month.—Thomas Ellwood ac- 
quainted the meeting that (according to the 
direction of the last meeting) he had deliv- 
ered their message to Joyce Oliffe, who re- 
ceived it very kindly; and that afternoon 
Rowland Foster and she discoursing together 
did wholly end the controversy that had been 
between them, each of them solemnly re- 
leasing the other by writing under their 
hands.” 

“1682, Sixth month—John Stratton and 
Ellen Higs came again in pursuance of their 
former proposal, and with them came a great 
weight upon the meeting, and Friends telt a 
great stop and bar in their spirits, so that 
they could not yield unto what the man de- 
sired; which, when he perceived, he drew 
forth a book written (as he said) with his own 
hand, and having his name to it, in which he 
rails at and reviles Friends most shamefully ; 
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comparing them to the Papists, to the New 
England persecutors, to Capernaum, to Mug- 
gleton, and pours forth a flood of envy, 
malice, rage, contradiction and confusion, 
deciaring himself in express terms to be a 
Latitadinarian. This being both directed 
and delivered by him to the meeting, was (at 
his desire) read publicly; after which, and 
some discourse with him concerning it, he was 
desired to withdraw, and Friends, with great 
tenderness and pity to the Jass, advised her 
not to be hasty or forward in joining herself 
to a man of so wrong a spirit, but to stand 
still and wait upon the Lord, if peradventure 
the Lord might work a chanze upon the 
man, by bringing him into true subjection to 
the Truth, or else might open a way for her 
to be delivered from him: after which, the 
man coming in again, several Friends bore 
testimony against both his book and his 
spirit, and the meeting unanimously declared 
that they had no unity with him, nor could 
receive or own him as one of us; and that he 
havieg declared himself to be a Latitudi- 
narian—a name not owned by any friend of 
Truth—they would not consent that any 
Friend should be joined in marriage to him 
in the state wherein he at present stood.” 

“3682, Seventh mo.—Jas, Smith acquainted 
the meeting that, within a few days after the 
last meeting, John Stratton and Ellen Higs 
did take each other in marriage; which thing 
the meeting taking into consideration, and con- 
sideriug that the said Ellen hath long gone 
under the profession of Truth, thought fit to 
visit ker, in order to make her sensible of the 
evil she hath done: whereupon the meeting 
ordered James Smith and John Morton to 
visit ker as from this meeting, and to reprove 
her fer joining herself in marriage to one that 
is not in Truth, and that in an irregular and 
disorderly manner, not agreeable to the way 
of Truth, and against the advice and counsel 
of this meeting.” 

“1683, Twelfth month—James Smith ac- 
quainted the meeting that, having visited 
Ellen Siratton, he found her in a very tender 
frame of spirit and under exercise of mind, 
and that, discoursing with her about her 
martiage, she did very fully acknowledge the 
kindness of Friends in visiting her, confessing 
it was more than she had deserved; adding 
that, if she had taken Friends’ counsel when 
she was at the meeting last about her mar- 
riage, it had been well for her, and further 
acknowledging that what hath happened 
upon her since hath been but just from the 
Lord, because she did not take Friends’ 
counsel; which plain and honest acknowl- 
edgarent of her miscarriage (considering the 
circumstances she lives under) the meeting 
was satisfied with.” 


The care of the poor claimed a la 
amount of attention; it would seem that each 
meating was expected to provide for its neces- 
sitous members, but if by doing so its ability 
was overcharged, Friends belonging to other 
meetings were invited by the Monthly Meet- 
ing to share the burden. 

The large amount of money raised to meet 
special objects, in addition to the constant 
outlay for the assistance of the indigent, is 
very surprising. It would frequently hap- 
pen that from £10 to £15 would be brought 
in at one meeting; and it must be borne in 
mind that this would be equivalent to a very 
much larger sum at the present time. The 
following minutes relate to this subject: 

“1672, Fourth month—Upon report made 
to this meeting of a loss sustained by a 
friend, Eliza Crutch, of Prestwood, near 
Missenden, by fire, it is ordered that John 
Raunce be desired to visit the person and in- 
form himself of the value lost, of her present 
condition and clearness from other .ways of 
relief; and, according as he shall find occa- 
sion, to give speedy notice to the respective 
meetings belonging to this meeting to make 
collections for her support and assistance.” 

“1672, Sizth month.—Notice having been 
given to the respective meetings of the loss 
formerly mentioned to have befallen Eliza 
Crutch, of Prestwood, near Missenden, by 
fire, there was brought in towards her assist- 
ance £5 14s. 4d., which money was committed 
to Samuel Troan, of Wycombe, to lay out in 
household goods for the said Eliza Crutch.” 

1673, Fourth month.—An account being 
given by Robert Jones of a loss by fire sus- 
tained by Daniel Smith, of Wilston, in the 
parish of Tring, whereby he is rendered £10 
worse than nothing; it is agreed that his 
condition be recommended to Friends at their 
several meetings throughout the county, and 
that whatsoever moneys shall be given to- 
wards his assistance be brought in to the next 
Monthly Meeting.” 

“1673, Fifth month.—The loss by fire sus- 
tained by Daniel Smith, of Tring parish, 
having, by the agreement of the last meet- 
ing, been represented to the respective meet- 
ings through the Upperside of this county, 
there was collected and brought in hither 
towards his assistance as followeth: (From 
eleven meetings, as named, £13 14s, 4d.)” 

It is interesting to note that on the same 
day a subscription to the amount of £10 was 
brought in for the assistance of a poor Friend, 
who is spoken of as “old John Gigger.” 


Coneluded in next number. 





WE should look at our mercies with both 


eyes; at our trials and troubles with only 
one. 
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From the Christian Register. 
THE WORKING FAITH. 

There is much faith in the world that has 
nothing to do with deeds; at least much ap- 
— belief that has no effect upon conduct. 

ome people make a distinction between faith 
and belief; and it seems to be a just one. 
Faith is a virtue, a condition of the heart; 
belief is an intellectual conviction. The one 
is an element of inward being, as hope is, and 
courage; or as integrity or kindness are: and 
the other depends on clearness of thought, 
soundness of argument, such as is a man’s be- 
lief in free-trade or custom houses; or in the 
distance of the moon from the earth. But the 
two words are usually confounded, and hence 
we see men with the most religious beliefs ap- 
parently, or with a great deal of belief, and 
without any character, to speak of; and 
some, whose religious belief limits itself to 
very few propositions, who yet are as good as 
anyone. 

And hence we see, too, that people often 
give no true expression to the fundamental 
faith they hold. And whole denominations, 
even for long periods of time, are subject to 
the same difficulty. How can it be said that 
the framers of the Nicene Creed had any faith 
in the abstruse propositions of it? in those 
which are simply speculation or theory, or be 

ond any reach of human knowledge? And 
low can it be said that any person from that 
time to the present had any faith in those pro- 
positions ? And so of a thousand doctrines of 
the church. A man professes them, and is no 
better; a church professes them, and is no 
better; for whole centuries people and 
churches profess them, and are no better. 
Men, it is said, quarrel in defence of such 
doctrines, lie for them, fight for them, die for 
them—do ane but live for them. So a 
man might quarrel, fight and die to prove the 
moon’s distance from the earth, but unless he 
were an astronomer, or in other way had some 
special use for his knowledge, it would be 
hard to live for it. 

To know what a man’s faith is we have to 
try his life; and if he would know it himself 
he must try it in the same way. All good 
men have, in general terms, the same faith. 
There are differences in the degree of the 
faith of good men as there are differences in 
the degrees of their goodness. And all bad 
men, in general, have the same faith, or 
equal want of it, with other bad men. A 
man says he believes in God, but what a God 
does he believe in? Does he believe in eter- 
nal truth, the safety of living by the truth? 
For truth is one of God’s attributes. Does he 
believe in eternal, infinite, universal love, and 
the safety for himself of living on earth by 
that principle? for love is one of God’s at- 


tributes. Does he believe in the absolute, 
eternal, infinite right, and the safety and 
blessedness to himself on earth of living by 
the laws of this kind of righteousness? Cer- 
tainly, anything less than such a faith, a 
working faith, is a failure of belief in God. 
A much lower degree of faith has some value, 
but the Jower degree injures the efficiency of 
the faith and compels the soul into evil. 
What belief less than this a man may have 
and yet be above rank atheism may have 118 
value as a stepping-stone to a higuer point «5 
vision, but the lower faith aud lower life 
must, of necessity, go together. 

Many people, again, are, as they esteem it, 
troubled by their want of faith when a closer 
consideration shows no failure on their part. 
Especially, some very good people are trou- 
bled in thinking that they cannot prove the 
immortality of the soul to their satisfaction. 
Shall they live again, or is death the end of 
being? All arguments, from Plato or Cicero 
downward, seem inaufficient. Analogies from 
nature are illustrations, but no proof to them. 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ they perhaps 
question as a fact, or fail to see how it proves 
that others will live again. Science says 
nothing to them that they can apply. And 
yet, while some such persons are all their life- 
time subject unto bondage by reason of their 
horror of death as the end of all, or make > 
their minds to give themselves to all good- 
ness, though with utter despair of its value to 
themselves hereafter, it might be found that 
they have the working faith in immortality ; 
the faith that, unknown, is strength and hope 
and peace and joy to them.. Argument they 
may fail in; belief they may fail in, and 
their faith be yet complete. 

For we are greatly deluded by our attempt 
to conceive of immortal existence, or even of 
existence for many days or years in the 
future. Indeed, it is very hard oftentimes to 
conceive in the future. Some men have no 
faith in to-morrow; the present moment is 
their all. Imagination cannot make a dis- 
tant moment a reality. The indulgence of 
the passion of the moment, the momentary 
gratification of the senses, puts out all light 
from the future, as a candle at night before 
the face puts out the light of the stars. The 
spendthrift has no faith in to-morrow; he 
capnot conceive of it. Many men incur 
debts; three months or six months to pay 
them in is so long a time to look at that they 
conceive the end can never come, Some 
persons, we know, in days of health and pros- 
perity make no provision for age; they have 
no ides of ever being much older than they 
are now. , ‘ : . . 

But some other people have faith in the 
future; they make provision for the future. 
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And not alone by laying up in their health 
and prosperity a sufficiency for evil days to 
come, but equally by laying up character 
whose nature is nothing temporary, is not 
subject to dissolution, is of itself of an eter- 
nal, spiritual nature. They do deeds whose 
value is not alone that they feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, shelter the houseless, but 
that they give courage to feeble hearts, create 
love in those who have ceased to love, inspire 
with the cheerfulness of nature those who 
have fallen away from the cheer of the world. 
They create these in others, and they create 
these in themselves, Whether industrious 
philanthropists or students or men of business 
or of handiwork, good people work for ends 
that have no relation to time. In working, 
they have no thought of counting moments; 
they have in view neither to-morrow, nor 
next year, nor age. They work for realities; 


and no sense comes upon them in the midst of 


their work, “All this will end.” They are 
immortal while they work. 
It is only when their work is over, an 
they sit down to argue, that they begin to 
think that they shall die. They had faith, 
full faith, faith strong, peaceful and joyous, 
the efficient and working faith, while they 
were doing the duties the eternity of the soul 
requires. But which, then, is the true con- 
dition of their minds, and which the delusion 
or the mistake? Surely, we can trust our 
sentiments better than our logic; or our 


hearts are wiser teachers than our minds are ;' 


or God inspires hearts with wisdom more than 
He does intellects with reflection. Many a 
man, happy in various relations, gets un- 
happy and jealous over them in hours de- 
voted to reflection alone. Many sentiments 
and convictions of the human heart will not 
bear to be looked at and questioned. A man 
doubts his love to his friend, his patriotism to 
his country, his sincerity in religion, his 
honesty in business. Thinking never will re- 
store him; and the more he plies his soul 
with questions the more immersed in doubt 
he gets. It is the same with immortality. 
We can work as immortal beings, we can 
love as immortal beings, we om sincere, 
faithful, aspiring, hungering, as immortal; 
but often we cannot grasp immortality in our 
thought. Why should a man complain in 
the house that he has no shadow to attend 
him? All the meditation in the world, all 
mathematical calculation, scientific knowl- 
edge, won’t produce his shadow then; he 
can’t measure it then, and examine its pro- 
portions, and see if they correspond to his 
make. But when he goes out in the sun- 
shine to hold the plough, to go through the 
streets on errands of mercy or need, he'll 
have a shadow; but he won’t care to stop 


and measure it then. 
of his shadow, and God will take care of his 
life to come, 











The sun will take care 





ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. 
The most perfect and direct faith in Im- 


mortality is assuredly that which is vouch- 
safed to the happy souls who personally feel 
that they have entered into a relation with 
God which can never end. It is hard to 
speak on this sacred theme without appear- 
ing to some irreverent, to others fanatical. I 
cau but say that there are men and women 
who have given their testimony in this mat- 
ter whom I think we do well to trust, even as 
prophets who have stood on Pisgah. “Faith 
in God and in our eternal union with Him,” 
said one of them, “are not two dogmas of our 
creed, but one.” 
which is the living knowledge of the one 


That inner experience 


truth, brings home also the other. At a cer- 
tain stage of religious progress, we cannot 
doubt that the man learns by direct percep- 
tion that God loves him, and that he is “‘in 
God and God in him,” in a sense which con- 
veys the warrant of eternal life. As hum- 
bler souls find their last word of faith to be 
that of Marcus Aurelius, “ Thou wilt do well 
for me and for the world,”—such a man has 
the loftier right to say, with assurance: 
“Thou wilt guide me by Thy counsel and 
afterward receive me to glory. Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer Thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” 

Perhaps the knowledge of his immortality 
has come to the saint in some supreme hour 
of adoring happiness. Perhaps it has come 
when the clouds of death seemed to close 
round him, and, instead of darkness, lo! there 
was a great light, and a sense of life flowing 
fresh and strong against the ebbing tide of 
mortality, a life which was the same as love, 
the same as infinite joy and trust. It matters 
not whence or how it came. Thenceforth 
there is for him no more doubt. The next 
life is as sure as the present, and God is shin- 
ing over all. 

Such, for a few blessed souls, seems to be 
the perfect “evidence of things not seen.” 
But can their full faith supply our lack? 
Can we see with their eyes and believe on 
their report? It is only possible in a very 
inferior measure. Yet if our own spiritual 
life have received even some faint gleams of 
the “light which never came from sun or 
siar,” then, once more, will our faith point 
the way to immortality; for we shall know 
in what manner such truths come to the soul, 
and be able to trust that what is dawn to us 
may be sunrise to those who have journeyed 
nearer to the East than we; who have sur- 
mounted duty more perfectly, or passed 


etn 
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through rivers of effliction into which our 
feet have never dipped. God cannot have 
deluded them in their sacred hope of His 
eternal love. If their experience be a dream, 
all prayer and all communion may likewise 
be dreams. In so far as we have faith in 
such prayer and communion, we can believe 
in the high experience of the saints, and so 
in the immortal life to which it witnesses.— 
F. P. Cobb, in Theological Review. 


WAR ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 

The following sketch copied from Wilson 
Armistead’s Miscellanies is sent us by a 
friend for publication. We give it place 
since it shows so clearly the absolute impossi- 
bility to reconcile war with Christianity. It 
may be new to some of our readers. 

One of the conditions of the treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, it is said, is, 
that any future war which may break out 
between the two countries ‘‘shall be conducted 
on Christian principles.” Now, we all know 
that this is an age of progress, and that all 
sorts of improvements are constantly taking 
place in all sorts of matters; but war on 
Christian principles is certainly the latest, and 
if it be carried out, we think it will prove the 
greatest of them all! 

Just imagine it! we think we can see the 
two armies drawn out in battle array. 

A fair field is before them; the ranks are 
formed, the positions are taken, the great 
guns are unlimbered. 

General Scott is just about to give the order 
to “ Fire,” when an aid-de-camp comes up and 
respectfully reminds him that “the war is to 
be conducted on Christian principles,’ and 
that it will not do to fire. 

“Very true, very true,” says the com- 
mander-in-chief; “but what are they? I 
have read Vauban, and Scheiter, and Tu- 
renne and Cochorn; I have read the lives of 
the. old conquerors, and have studied the 
campaigns of the greatest soldiers, but I 
never happened to come across these prin 
ciples in any work upon the military art. 
Do te anything about it, Colonel ?” 

“ 0. ? se 





“Nor you, Major?” 

“ Nor I, neither.” 

“TIT really don’t know how to begin; I 
suppose it would not do to shoot. Suppose 
we send for the Chaplain.” 

The Chaplain arrives. 

“Do you know anything about this fight- 
ing on Christian principles ?” 

“Oh yes; it is the easiest thing in the 
world.” 

“Where are the books ?”’ 

“Here,” and the Chaplain takes out the 
Bible. 


‘* Really,” says the General, “we ought to 
have thought of this before. It is a bad time 
to commence the study of taeties when the 
enemy is right before us; but I suppose we 
are bound by the treaty. What is the first 
thing, Mr. Chaplain ?” 

“* Thou shalt not kill.’ 
thy neighbor as thyself.’” 

‘‘ But these are not our neighbors: they are 
the Mexicans,” 

“The same Book tells. us, a little further 
on, that the opportunity to de good to a man 
makes him our neighbor.” 

“Will you go on, Mr. Chaplain ?” 

“* Love your enemies.’ ‘Do good to them 
that hate you.’ ‘ Pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.’ ‘Ifa man 
smite you on one eheek, turn to him the 
other.’ ” 

“ But while we are praying for the Mex- 
icans they will be firing into us.” 

“No; they are bound by the treaty also. 
It works both ways.” 

“Then what is the use of our arms ?” 

“ This is all provided for in the same Book. 
‘Beat your swords into ploughshares, and 
your spears into pruning-hooks.’” 

“Then I don’t see there is anything for us 
to do here.” 

“Nothing, unless yon send over and ask 
Santa Anna if he needs anything in the way 
of medicine or provisions or elothing. I 
rather think the treaty requires this of us. 
And I don’t know but we ought to send them 
a few schoolmasters, for I understand that 
they are shockingly ignorant people.” 

“ But how do you ever know whieh party 
conquers in this fighting on Christian prin- 
ciples?” 

“ That is the great beauty of it. Both sides 
conquer, and there are never any kiiled or 
wounded” 

Now this is all the way that we know of 
conducting war on Christian principles, In 
any demand which may be made on this 
State for men to earry on a future war with 
Mexico, we think the Governor will best con- 
sult the eonditions of the treaty by directing 
that the recruits shall all eome from the 
Peace Society. 


‘Thou shalt love 


lai iain 
REPOSE IN WORK. 


The days draw toward the longest; the 
sun ascends into his loftiest routes; the 
shady side of the city street beeomes the 
crowded one; and city folk bethink them of 
their vacations. Ocean steamers sail crowded, 
and in Wall street the rustle of passports and 
of letters of eredit is heard. From attie 
rooms rheumatic trunks are brought, and 
doctored for another season’s duty. Summer 
wardrobes are replenished ; the fishing tackle 
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and the sportsman’s outfit are examined and | tent with these. Inthe long run you may 
renovated. Schovl boys and _ students | not do as much in your own proper field as 
throughout the country count the days till|some other men, but be sure you will do 
. they shall go home, and throughout the cities | more there than in other fields. 
business men and housewives plan and puzzle 2. Live within the fruits of natural, repose- 
how they shall get away from home for a| ful work. Some other standard is commonly 
week’s or a month’s vacation. adopted—the ambition to excel, the-right 
To those who labor in the professions and|and proper desires of one’s self and one’s 
in the multiplying and widening fields of in- | family, plans and hopes for the future, com- 
.  tellectual service the increasing appreciation | parison with relatives and neighbors. We do 
of vacations is most helpful. Few improve-| not condemn these, but we say they drive 
ments are more marked, in the condition of |} men to modes of work which demand vyaca- 
intellectual laborers in our generation; than | tions, and if the vacation is denied the worker 
the growing disposition to accord and to take | fails. If you would enjoy repose in your 
° an sunual rest. Many there must be, how- | work, make the fruits of reposeful work the 
ever, to whom the Summer will bring no} limit and measure of your scale of life, 
specific relief; they must continue at their} 3. Leave results to God. Much of the wear 
posts the year round, perhaps year after year. | and tear of professional and intellectual work 
In behalf of those who do not attain rest af- | springs from anxiety for and lisappointment 
ter work, we present the Spirit of repose in | in results. Relieved as to results you would 
work, bear the work. But here one must ask him- 
These are two beneficent genii, probably | self the searching question, Have I the right 
of the same family, bearing many. resem-|to leave results to God? Perhaps not. If 
blances, devoting themselves to the same] you are an independent organization in the 
benevolent duty of Jightening the tasks | universe, framing your own plans, and de- 
and renovating the powers of mankind, but | ciding your own objects and course, you can 
working very differently. Rest takes no part | hardly throw off responsibility for results. 
or share in human toil, touches not the bur-| But if you have honestly relinquished plan- 
den, aids not in the task, but when toil is| ning and decision to God, if your life is made 
over rest comforts and restores. Repose in | one of simple sympathy with His purposes as 
work takes part in what is to be done, lifts | you understand them, if your labors were un- 
« atthe load and lightens it, assists the duty | dertaken only in faith of His desiring them, 
while it is performing, but when work is com-} and conducted with a present sense that He 
pleted repose in work is—gone; there is| controlled and guided them, then you have 
naught more for her to do. Rest stands far | leave to trust results with Him. And may 
in advauce, encouraging the laborer with | you find, so doing, that He does indeed make 
promise of comfort to come. Repose is by|the yoke easy and the burden light.— 
his side, diminishing his effort and relieving | Christian Union. 
his care, She is his teacher and assistant, 
warding off the mischiefs of intense and over- 
ambitious effort; while rest is a benigu phy- 
sician, on whom one may call, after the mis- 
chiefs have been sustained, with good hope of 
remedy and relief. Repose is the wife, nour- 
ishing, strengthening and cheering the man 
throughout his day. Rest is the evening 
guest, who brightens the parlor with song 
and gay speech; and accordingly, most men 
are far more polite and courtier-like to reat 
than to repose—which ought not to be. 
y Rest helps by hindering; she forbids what 
one has undertaken. Repose hinders by 
helping; she takes part in what one under- 
takes, — : ° . ‘ ‘ 
To those who would make trial of this re- 
pose we suggest three practical counsels : 
¢ 1. Harmonize your undertakings with your 
powers. The great secret of long continued, 











































WHEN once the soul is rightly opened to- 
ward God, and draws its life from His Spirit, 
it does not need to go hunting the wogld for 
happiness—seeking it in Nature, in science, 
in art, in money, in pleasures, in fashion, in 
changes, and crying, ‘“‘ Who will show me any 
good ?” but it has its blessedness within, and 
is so full of the spirit of good, that it sees 
good in everything, gets good from every- 
thing and does good to all. This is the foun- 
tain within, that never fails.—Joseph P. 
Thompson. 


5 C Ase 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I am a reader and admirer of your weekly 
issue. It so encourages the upholding of all 
the excellent testimonies which grow out of our 
easy and fruitful mental labor is that the} beautiful and simple faith, and in general so 
power required is possessed, not simulated. |teems with the good and the true as to meet 
Know thyself. Kuoow what the tasks are for | with the response of the pure within us, and 
which you have native faculty, and be con-|I want it to be preserved in the same health- 
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ful tone. To thee, as one of the editors, I 
feel inclined to offer a few remarks. 

Friends have not, as a Society, found it 
needful to assume an aggressive position, but, 
in their quiet way, have upheld by o- 
and example the vital principles of Christi- 
anity and the exalted views of Christian per- 
fection. 

I venerate the discriminating judgment of 
one of our fathers in the truth, as I have 
heard him express it, that “we are not com- 
missioned with a *testimony against war, or 
against intemperance, or against any other 
existing evil, but we are called to bear testi- 
mony to , to temperance and to purity 
and uprightness ” of life and conduct, in all 
their various bearings.” 

It is this view I would have especially in- 
culeated in your columns; and whilst pray- 
erfully desiring that the increase of vice may 
be arrested, and that the indulgence in wrong 
doing be suppressed, I believe it is not need- 
ful nee to bring into view the baseness 
and corruption abounding in the land. 
Rather let all be encouraged to cultivate and 
cherish the noblest attributes of character 
and the purest sentiments of virtue, and by 
80 doing establish the mind as in a fortress, 
secure against the encroachments of all low 
and unworthy influences. 

Let us try to build up one another ina 
close and firm compact of love and good 
works, and seek to sustain our position as 
independent, earnest workers in the cause of 
reform amongst oureel ves. 

In this way Friends have traveled on from 
age to age, and when a time came that a 
champion was needed amongst them, one was 
raised up at the appointed time equal to the 
emergency of the occasion. Then may we 
not hope it will yet continue to be the case? 
Surely doth the Lord wage his own warfare 
= aid of those who humbly put their trust in 

im. 





I often feel deeply grateful for the many 
sweet seasons of close mingling we have 
shared together, and I wish even now we 
could sit side by side and share our crumb 
together. . We are not mighty as to 
numbers in our little meeting; but I believe 
we often know the overshadowing of the 
Heavenly Presence. Were it not for the 
Divine Source of strength and comfort, what 
pve creatures we should be—blown about 

every current, without any stable resting- 
place; with our past experience of senti- 
ments exchanged, heart answering unto 
heart; interviews in which spirit greeted 
spirit—how dreary would life be had we no 
“friend to set the mind abroach.” And by 
imagining what this present scene would be 


to us without our friends, we can put a fairer 
estimation on their value; yet our apprecia- 
tion of them must depend much upon what 
we receive from them. The purer, truer, 
holier they are, the higher will be the ema- 
nations from them to us, and the greater in- 
struments of good they become to us. Hence 
the necessity of our bringing these and every 
other blessing before the Divine Father, and 
asking of Him light and strength to be faith- 
ful to one another, so that we may derive the 
fullest help designed to be bestowed by such 
influences. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1878. 


Eprror1at Note.—We regret that by a 
misarrangement of the copy furnished to the 
printer, the remarks on the teachings of Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, etc., were separated in 
No. 17 from the rest of the article on the 
“ Extension of Christianity.” They were in- 
tended to follow immediately after what is 
said of Buddhism, on page 258. 





MENNONITE Emicrants.—We hear with 
much satisfaction of the recent arrival in 
New York of nearly 700 more Mennonite 
emigrants from Russia, and of their de- 
parture for their destined homes in Minne- 
sota, Kansas and Nebraska. These people 
have felt obliged to leave their homes on the 
banks of the Volga to escape conscription 
into the military service. Their forefathers 
settled in that land with the promise, on the 
part of the Empress Catharine, that they and 
their children should forever be free from 
conscription. This pledge has now been 
violated, and the whole community is being 
transported to the United States of America, 
where they are believed to be less liable to be 
called upon to do violence to their scruples 
of conscience than in any other land. 

They are industrious and moral people—a 
very excellent element in our country—and 
as such they are most welcome to our shores. 
We may hope that they will assimilate more 
fully to our people than they have ever been 
able to with the Tartar and Mongol tribes of 
the Russian land. They are of the German 
race, and, we believe, speak a German dialect. 








- country, for a week or two in mid-summer, 
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A Country WEEK For CHILpREN.—It is 
pleasing to note the eminently practical char- 
acter of many of the benevolent efforts of 
the present season. We hear of seaside 
homes for children and their over-wearied 
mothers, of boarding homes in the city where 
a merely nominal price secures safety, com- 
fort and valuable privileges; and good men 
and women, who feel that their riches are 
only a trust for the good of their fellow men, 
are carefully noting results, that their future 
efforts may be yet more advantageous, 

Those who were present at the entertain- 
ment of the newsboys of Philadelphia, at 
the Zoological Garden, by G. W. Childs, 
on the Fourth, were pleased to find that the 
courteous treatment and the generous enter- 
tainment were already exerting a refining in- 
fluence on the little boys. They learn in this 
way some important lessons in the amenities 
of life. Possibly the future time may benefit 
by the wave of influence here started, and a 
kinder and juster feeling toward the intelli- 
gent and considerate capitalist be generated 
in these young hearts than that which some- 
times prevails. 

A letter from Eliza S. Turner, in a daily 
paper, introduces to the public notice another 
enterprise for the benefit of little children 
which must meet the approval and receive 
the sympathy and encouragement of every 
good heart. The purpose is to bring into the 


such little children from the city as can only 
enjoy this luxury through the kindness of the 
benevolent. Those who have farm homes are 
induced to receive one or two little guests for 
a few days. The children go, are delighted 
with the novelty, and, if they are physically 
able, make themselves useful to their enter- 
tainers and learn something of the ways and 
means by which the comforts of life are 
secured, 

Two weeks, or even one week of hearty, 
cheerful country life, with its pleasant activi- 
ties, will long be a biessed memory to the 
children whose homes are in crowded courts 
and alleys, and who have never before known 
how delightful are the green meadows, or 
how full of delight are the shady woodlands. 
Many who are kind enough to open their 








doors would fear the children might be home- 

sick and fail to appreciate the privilege; or 

that they would be so rude and troublesome 

as to be disagreeable to the families of their 

entertainers. In some instances this has been 

the case, but the number of naughty or un- 

happy ones, out of the whole, has been very 
few, and of actual viciousness no complaints 
have been made. But many have so inter- 
ested their kind hosts that they have been 

invited to remain all summer, and many 

others have proved themselves so helpful. 
that they have now permanent homes in the 

country. 

E. 8. Turner reminds us that while from 
Philadelphia 56 were sent the first summer, 
and 104 the second, Boston, last summer, 
sent to the country 680 children and delicate 
women, and this year expects to do more. 
So she asks that more country homes may be 
opened to the little guests, since there are 
many more applicants than can at present be 
sent; and that money may be contributed to 
enable the committee to pay a small board 
for some, and to pay for transportation. 

We are inclined to believe that much 
good, both present and remote, will result 
from this movement, and hope that kindly 
disposed persons, who are able to “o so, will 
promptly respond to E. &. T.’s appeal. 

A similar undertaking in the city of New 
York is supported by what is denominated 
the Fresh Air Fund, and the New York 
Evening Post gives an extract from an ad- 
dress on behalf of the children by one of the 
managers, to a Methodist quarterly meeting : 

‘I told the people that a great many had 
offered to take ‘ nice little girls;’ ‘ pretty lit- 
tle girls, with light hair and blue eyes;’ 
‘little girls that one could take pride in do- 
ing for;’ ‘quiet little girls that would not 
make any trouble.’ I told them that I 
wanted to find a place for some naughty little 
boys—little chaps that would get into mis- 
chief. I asked especially for a troublesome 
little Dick who broke down a fruit tree last 
year, killed a snake, and did all sorts of 
dreadful things. A man spoke for Dickie 
before I got out of the pulpit, so that little 
fellow is likely to get enough to eat for two 
weeks at least, and the purest of pure air to 
breathe. 


“ Another man asked fora pair of ‘ unruly 
boys.’ A third offered to take a half dozen 
of any kind we may wish to send him.” 
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We hope all these efforts will be persevered 
in, and that such measures may be adopted 
as will really introduce the subject to country 
families, and give them an opportunity to 
help the little ones. 





DIED.. 


JENKINS.—On First-day, Seventh month 7th, 
1878, Hannah, widow of George Jenkins, in her 
80th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

JESSOP.—On the 3lst of Fifth month, 1878, at 
his late residence, near York, Pa., Edward Jessop, 
in the 69th year of his age. 

For 33 years he was a diligent attender of York 
Meeting. 

MOORE.—On Seventh month 5th, 1878, Bloom- 
field H. Moore, in the 59th year of his age. 

SMiTH.—On Sixth month 29th, 1878, in Phila- 
delphia, Tillie, wife of Isaae Whitelock Smith. 








THE RUNNERS OF ERYTHRONIUM AMERI- 
CANUM—(DOG TOOTH VIOLET). 


BY EDWARD POTTS. 


The botanist or amateur flower collector 
who wanders at this season of the year (early 
in May) along the woodland stream or loamy 
hillside, can hardly fail to observe numerous 
colorless stems, forming, as it were, little 
loops three or four inches in length, on or 
near the ground, both ends being byried be- 
neath the surface. If his curiosity should 
lead to a closer examination, he will find that 
while one end is firmly rooted, the other yields 
readily to his effort to withdraw it, and proves 
to be, not a root, as he may have at first sup- 
posed, but a stem, smooth and of uniform 
diameter, excepting at the end, where it en- 
larges into an oval knob, which, later in the 
season, is further developed as a true bulb, 
and ultimately planted by the growth force 
of this slender stem at the depth of three or 
four inches in the loose wood-mould. If he 
should trace the same stem backward, care- 
fully loosening the earth to avoid breaking 
it, he would find that it had its origin, with 
two or three others, in the lower extremity of 
a similar bulb, pear-shaped, somewhat flat- 
tened, perhaps one-half an inch long by one- 
quarter in thickness, to the upper end of 
which may still cling a single withered leaf. 
Should he visit the same locality a few weeks 
later, he will find that leaf and stems have 
both disappeared and that the little bulb he 
saw in the process of being planted by such a 
deft and delicate finger has thrown out a 
radiating group of roots from near the lower 
end and, showing no other signs of growth, 
has evidently settled itself to await the 
developments of another Springtime. 

A whole year is a long time for our botanist 


to await the solution of his problem as to 
genus and species; so we will anticipate the 
result of his observations next year. The 
April sun will hardly have begun to warm 
the south-fronting hillsides, ere our sleeping 
bulb will waken and reach up into the moist 
spring air a single glossy leaf, spotted. or 
blotched all over with spaces of darker 
shade, which he will then recognize, or any 
child could tell him, is the sterile condition 
of his misnamed though favorite Dog Tooth 
Violet (Erythronium Americanum). 


Soon after the leaf has fully developed, 
spreading forth its rich juices to the influence 
of sun and air, three or four stolons or run- 
ners, such as already described, will protrude 
at the lower extremity of the bulb, and, 
promptly turning upwards, will be seen 
bursting through the surface of the ground, 
reaching up an inch or two into the air and 
then in a wavering, uncertain way burying 
themselves again in the earth to plant the 
bulb that shall repeat the same process next 
year. 


As is well known, in its single leaf condi- 
tion this plant never blooms. In this second 
year of its existence, therefore, the bulb can- 
not have fulfilled its whole mission; if, and 
we admit it to be an assumption not proven, 
the law of nature would give to every indi- 
vidual at least the chance to reproduce itself 
by means of perfected seed. By the third 
year, then, we presume the bulb will have 
attained the strength necessary to enable it 
to send up two leaves and a flower stalk and 
become what it should have been called, a 
lily indeed, with its pendulous golden bell. 


In the lily family, propagation by means of 
lateral or axillary bulbs (as a compensation, 
perhaps, for the frequent failure to perfect 
their seeds) is familiar to every one; but I 
cannot find that these partially serial runners 
of the Erythronium, by which it projects its 
bulbs sometimes to the distance of a foot from 
the parent plant, have been previously no- 
ticed. It may be well to add that these 
observations refer especially to one locality in 
what is known as Sweet Briar Glen, Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia ; that the mode of 
propagation described is the universal habit 
of the plant, the writer ig not prepared to 
assert.— The American Naturalist. 





Tue Bible tells us of the streams, that it 
may allure us to the fountain ; it tells of the 
past acts of God’s faithful love, that we may 
be led to set our hope on God, and to feel as- 
sured that He who hath helped will help, and 
that He who hath loved will love unto the 
end.— Thomas Erskine. 
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From the Penn Monthly. 
THE LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 
(From the German. ) 
Concluded from page 318. 

Landois, whom we have already men- 
tioned, says “if you place a dish of honey 
before a beehive, you will presently see a few 
bees come out of the hive, from one of them a 
peculiar sound will be heard (tut, tut, tut). 
This note is tolerably high, and of the same 
nature as that made by a bee when it is 
caught. At this call a great number of bees 
will emerge from the hive, and begin to store 
away the honey. If one who is interested in 
raising bees wishes to have the hive placed 
near water in the Spring,—water is required 
for the pulpy lining of the nest when the 
hatching season begins, and it is not advis- 
able that the bees should have far to go for 
it,— all that is necessary is to place a stick 
smeared with honey in front of the entrance 
to the hive, and when a few bees have 
alighted apon it, to carry it to the water. 
These few bees will soon inform the whole 
swarm not only of the vicinity of water, but 
also of the precise spot where it is to be 
found.” 

The best means of mutual understanding 
the bees possess is in their feelers or antenve, 
which they can move in many different ways. 
This can be easily observed by taking the 
queen-bee from a hive. In a little while, 
perhaps an hour, a few of her subjects will 
discover their loss, they will then stop work- 
ing, and will run anxiously in and out of 
the honey-comb. This happens on one side, 
and in a small division of the honey-comb, 
but soon the agitated bees will leave their 
own quarters, and when they meet any com- 
panions, they will cross their feelers and 
touch each other gently, and in this way will 
impart their anxiety to others. Very soon 
the disturbance will become general, ‘and the 
whole swarm will exhibit signs of distress 
and alarm. 

Similar observations have also been made 
in the beetle world. The grave-diggers, as 
they are called, as well as many other beetles, 
possess a complete apparatus, by means of 
which they make a whirring sound, which 
serves, among other purposes, to call their 
comrades to work. They can also confer 
together, by means of their feelers. All 
beetles, without exception, are provided with 
the latter, and there cannot be any doubt 
that they use their antenn, which are so 
strangely and peculiarly formed, just as the 
ants and bees do, to converse with each other, 
though probably the topics discussed by them 
are not of so deep a nature. 

Mr, Goelitz, of Marysville, North America, 
writes the following to Dr. Biichner: “One 


day in July of last Summer, I found in m 
field a heap of fresh earth like a mole hill, 
on which a red and black striped beetle, with 
long legs, and of the unusual size of a hor- 
net, was working to remove the earth from 
the mouth of the opening leading into the 
mound, and trying to level the place. After 
watching his movements for some time, I 
noticed another beetle of the same kind. The 
latter brought a small heap of earth from 
the interior of the opening and then disap- 
peared. Every four or five minutes a little 
mound of earth was in this way deposited at 
the opening, and removed by the first beetle. 
When I had been a witness of these proceed- 
ings about half an hour, the beetle that had 
been working within, came out into the day- 
light, and ran to his companion. The two 
beetles then put their heads together and 
apparently made an agreement, for they im- 
mediately exchanged duties. The one who 
who had before worked outside now entered 
the hole, and the other undertook the work 
outdoors. I watched them for some time, 
and turned away at last with the conviction 
that these little creatures can understand one 
another, just as we men can.” 

Perty relates that a gold beetle came across: 
a May beetle lying on its back in the garden.. 
He attacked, but could not conquer him; so 
he ran under a hedge near by, and came 
back with a comrade, Together they made 
away with the May-beetle, and then returned 
to their nest. 

Beetles have often been observed to call 
others to their aid. This is very striking in 
the case of the Attenchus or Scarabeus sacer, 
whose curious and strange actions have 
caused them to be much esteemed by the 
Ancients and even worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. 

The Attenchus has, for instance, the habit 
of making a ball, an inch or two in circum- 
ference, in which to hatch its young, and this 
it rolls before it on the ground, until it be- 
comes round and firm, and arrives at the 
place where it intends to bury it. To get to 
this spot, the beetle has often a long way to 
go, and it is astonishing how it will overcome 
all the obstacles it meets. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the ball falls into a hole or rut im 
the ground, out of which the beetle cannot 
move it. In this case, one will see the beetle 
leave the ball, and, spreading its wings, fly 
off in the air. If one has the patience to 
wait a few minutes, he will see the beetle 
come flying back again, accompanied by two, 
three or four comrades, and they will unite 
in placing the ball on level ground, so that it: 
will roll again. Arrived finally at the des- 
tined spot, a hole is dug in the earth with 
the peculiarly formed front feet, which worls 
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through 200 feet of dolomite. The preceding 
strata have supplied a number of interesting 
facts to the geologist, which have been re- 
corded from time to time in the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. Among some of the 
ingenious engineering devices invented dur- 
ing the course of the boring are especially 
noteworthy the arrangements for driving in 
nails at the enormous depth mentioned above, 
for pulling them out (with magnets), for cut- 
ting off and pulling up broken tubes, and, 
above all, a valuable mechanical apparatus 
by means of which the water rising from the 
well is used as a motive power, driving the 
drills at a rate of speed double that previously 
imparted from the mouth of the well. 


very much like a spade; the ball is placed in 
i: and covered over. 

We have, as before stated, dwelt upon only 
one point of the many demonstrated, but I 
think it will be new to many when they hear 
that, so far as the question under dispute 
concerns a language of animals among them- 
selves, it can no longer be treated as a mat- 
ter of conjecture or imagination, but as a sci- 
entifically established fact. But as to the 
rest, Biichner, in his illustration of the intel- 
lectual animation of insects, gives us 80 many 
disclosures of the most surprising nature that 
we are tempted to venture farther in this rich 
field thus opened before us. 

An explanation of the mental and emo- 
tional life of our avimal contemporaries, 
already an inexhaustible source of instruc- 
tion, will gradually tend to a treatment of 
animals, considerate and careful, but at the 
ame time fre: from sentimentality, which 
will a:sist greatly in civilizing and humaniz. 
ing future races. The scientific material for 
euch an enlargement of cur views is offered 
us in abundant measure. If thinking men 
would only examine into it, they would cer- 
tainly not regard the following statement, 
which was made by a reliable and learned 
authority, merely as an extravagant idea: 

“ Every step in the far-reaching study of 
Natural History leads from one surprise to 
another, for one finds repeated, in the animal 
world, everything which has been previously 
discovered in the human mind and heart, 

“The temperament and passions, the good 
and bad qualities of men, appear also in ani- 
mals, and everywhere the wondering observer 
beholds a faithful copy of our own social, ar- 
tistic, scientific and political life.” 


































AN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY CON- 
FERENCE. 


A conferenee is suggested at Oxford or 
Cambridge of the representatives of the lit- 
erature of England-America, as many of that 
class of Americans will presently visit Paris. 
Object: Information and discussion; a more 
general intercourse between the universities, 
also between the leading educators and 
writers of both countries. A scholar of Eng- 
lish birth, now at Boston, Dr. E. R. Hum- 
phreys, LL.D., has pushed the matter .to a 
hopeful point after a long correspondence with 
literati in England and Canada. He pro- 
poses that it should now be taken up by a 
preliminary committee, with Gen. John 
Eaton, Commissioner of Education, of Wash- 
ington, at its head, who considers the scheme 
not only practicable, but deserving of the 
consideration of the learned. He thinks it 
ought to be limited to the scholars and liter- 
ary men of Great Britain. There appears to 
be a wide-spread desire for such a conference 
throughout the United States, as much that 
may be useful is ventilated and assumes form 
at such meetings. Tke law of copyright, for 
instance; the exchange of lecturers; for lec- 
turers of American universities might profit- 
— give courses at such universities as Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and professors here lec- 
ture there. Men who attain to great scientific 
knowledge could thus extend the area of 
their usefulness; and, as it ought to be, to 
their own pecuniary advantage. The nations, 
too, would be brought into closer harmony 
through such means, 

Opinions in the United States are broader 
and more cosmopolitan than they are here, 
but Oxford and Cambridge, and the other 
great seminaries, would gain much by culti- 
vating the plans America tenders, far more, 
ws than they have any idea of now. 

hese universities, however, are well aware 
that there is no such means as through the 





THE DEEPEST ARTESIAN WELL. 


The deepest artesian well in the world, says 
Nature, is being bored at Pesth, and has 
reached already the depth of 951 metres. 
The well at Paris, which measures 547 metres, 
has hitherto been the first. The work is 
undertaken by the brothers Zsigmondy, par- 
tially at the expense of the city, which has 
granted £40,000 for the purpose, with the 
intention of obtaining an unlimited supply of 
warm water for the municipal establishments 
and public baths. A temperature of 161° 
Fahr. is shown by the water at present issu- 
ing from the well, and the work will be pros- 
ecuted until water of 178° is obtained. 
About 175,000 gallons of warm water stream 
out daily, rising to a height of thirty-five 
feet. This amount will not only supply all 
the wants of the city, but convert the sur- 
rounding region into a tropical garden. 
Since last June the boring has penetrated 
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i 
schools, of cementing the alliance, and it is| ate growth of ideas—forgetting that a child 


of immense importance that nothing should 
be wasted which tends to a result so much to 
be desired. There is something peculiarly at- 
tractive to the American student in the his. 
toric universities of England, and it is a feel- 
ing which ought to be nourished by those 
universities, even as a matter of sentiment. 
When, however, real practical benefits to 
literary men may accrue, a sounder reason for 
the conference is advanced, beyond which lies 
political gain; for the closer the nations are 
assimilated the more their habit of thinking 
in the same vein, even of speaking in the 
same tone, and of using the same words to 
express the same ideas, the more is that ob- 
ject furthered. Dr. Humphreys is spoken of 
as a scholar of high repute. He may be an 
Oxford or Cambridge man himeelf, for he ap- 
pears to work as if imbued with the feeling, 
and he has brought Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Sandon, Lord Dufferin, the right Hon. W. E. 
Foster, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
others, into his views on the subject. We be- 
lieve him to be on the right road, and we hope 
his work will meet with the reward it merits. 
—Anglo-American Times (London). 





LETTING ALONE. 


As I look around me it seems to me that 
there are many who would be all the better 
for a little more neglect, in one sense or an- 
other, who are really suffering for lack of it. 
Are we not all suffering, in a measure, from 
the persistency of authors? If they would 
but cease from us now and then, and leave 
us alone! Books are too numerous; they 
come upon us too rapidly. No sooner have 
we got through one book on a certain sub- 
ject, and begun to think about and endeavor 
to digest it, than a fresh book, on quite a dif- 
ferent subject, is put into our hands and 
claims attention. How we are pestered with 
magazine articles, admirably written, on all 
sorts of subjects! No wonder that so few 
minds, comparatively, are quick and lively ; 
they are smothered beneath ever-multiplying 
folds of literature. Our only hope of deliver- 
ance lies in the creation and maintenance of 
a strong, stern resolve not to read what every- 
body says you ought to read, and to be able 
to say “No,” unblushingly, when asked 
whether you have not read so and so. 

Then it strikes me again that children, 
now-a-days, are not half enough let alone— 
not half so much as they used to be—in re- 
lation to their occupations and amusements, 
and with more or less evil results. It is not 
only that we are too constantly essaying to 
instruct and edify them, too constantly pour- 
ing facts into them to admit of a proportion- 


needs some neglect to enable him to learn— 
but we are mostly too busy and zealous in 
seeking to amuse them and find occupation 
for them. We buy them too many toys; we 
are too fearful that they should be dull and 
lonely ; we follow them up too closely, and 
the consequence is they have no leisure for 
wandering in their own ideal world, their own 
fairy-land. They don t want you to be always 
trying to occupy and amuse them; not they. 
They have meat to eat that you know not of, 
and you, by your fussy interference, prevent 
their due enjoyment of that meat. The Lord 
has made them great dreamers, to be fed and 
nourished by dreaming, and they want to be 
alone more that they may dream. 

Further, one cannot help wishing that those 
poor people could be let alone a little, whose 
circumstances seem to offer such useful and 
important lessons for them—lessons which 
well-meaning neighbors and pious friends 
itch to point out to them and press upon 
them, and are found hastening to point out 
and press. If these could refrain sometimes 
from saying, “ Well, now, let this teach you,” 
or, “ Let this be a warning to you,” perhaps 
the teaching would be really better learned 
than it is, and the warning be more vividly 
seen and felt. The probability is that in 
most instances the man whose circumstances 
are peculiarly charged with moral instruction 
and admonition does not need to be reminded 
of it; probably he sees and hears their mes- 
sage to him as clearly as we do, and it may 
be that when he is beginning in secret to feel 
and respond to it our voluble insistence on it, 
however graciously intended, will only serve 
to arrest or divert the impressions which it 
has begun to make. There may be some- 
thing in our tone and manner just calculated 
to mar it. It is wiser often to leave the cir- 
cumstances to speak for themselves, while we 
hold our peace. Jesus Christ did this con- 
tinually. There were times, of course, when 
He took the opportunity to say something, as 
when He said to the restored paralytic, “Go, 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing come to 
thee ;” but many were the times when He ap- 
pears to have refrained from uttering a word, 
as when He raised the widow of Nain’s son, 
and gave him back alive into her arms. 
What an opportunity for saying something 
useful and impressive! yet He appears to 
have gone away in silence, leaving the event 
to work its own work in the heart of the 
mother and her son. 

Oace more. How much better sometimes 
men would work, how much more finely ex- 
ecute and achieve, were they blessed with the 
blessing of neglect. They are impeded and 
disturbed occasionally, perhaps deteriorated 
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in a measure, by the attention which their 
doings draw upon them, by the favor or ap- 
plause they bring. It helps to render them 
self-conscious, to impair their freshness and 
simplicity, and in place of their firat beauti- 
ful spontaniety comes labored effurt, not with- 
-out some little affectation, it may be. Hence 
the frequently-felt decline, the frequently-felt 
spice of mannerism in the second book of an 
author, whose first book has set him on high 
and brought him fame.—S. A. T.,in the Lon- 
don Christian World, 


A FAREWELL. 


This poem, one of the very last from the 
pen of William Cullen Bryant, was pub- 
lished in the Independent of the 20th of last 
Twelfth month. It is the imagined thought 


of a voyager starting on a cruise of discovery 
in the Polar Sea. 


*‘O thou, whose cherished image seems 

A portion of my heart, 

Whose eyes of light make glad my dreams, 
Farewell, for now we part. 

The sail is swelling in the bay 

That bears me on my distant way, 

For years to rove the dreary sea— 

For years—and think of only thee. 


4° Yet will that beauteous image make 
The dreary sea less drear, 
And thy remembered smile will wake 
The hope that tramples fear, 

, When I shall face the tempest’s wrath, 
Or struggle through the dangerous path 
Where the blue icebergs, vast and steep, 
Drifting and dashing, crowd the deep. 


4‘ Then, too, when heaven with clouds is dark, 

And wild winds sweep the vale, 

Wilt thou not think of him whose bark 
Strives with the polar gale? 

Wilt thou not think, and softly pray 

For the sea-wanderer far away, 

That, all his toils and perils o'er, 

His hand may clasp thy hand once more? 


<‘ But shouldst thou hear no more of me, 
Or hear that I have died, 
And sleep within that icy sea, 
Ono in its desert side, 
Will not a pang thy bosom press, 
Even in thy pride of loveliness— 
A tear in thy sweet eyelids shine 
For him whose latest chought was thine ?” 


—_—-0>—- __—_——_ 
From the Independent. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


No drum-beat rolls 
{n dismal cadence, as they sadly bear 
To his last rest the king who reigned o’er souls ; 
No pageant there 
Such as men see when sceptered princes die; 
No funeral of state; but, moving slow, 
All heads uncovered as the dead goes by, 
Mute, awe-struck, sorrowing the.mourners go 
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Through the hushed streets. In that more praise 
behold 
Than in the laurel crown and harp of gold. 


Honor and age! 
Death takes his harvest of the ripened sheaves, 
But takes not all; whatever be his rage 
Three things he leaves : 
A memory that sball live for countless years, 
And greener grow as lengthens out the time ; 
The sorrow of good men, too deep for tears 
That rise from shallow fountains ; flowing rhyme, 
Part of our language, to be said or sung, 
Wherever wanders forth our English tongue. 


Death keeps no clutch 
On one whose lyre rang loud when those around 
Essayed the strings with imitative touch 
And faintest sound. 
The man may die, the poet still survives ; 
Lives in his verse his soul for evermore, 
For works, not years, are measures of men’s lives. 
The years he had may be fourscore and four, 
And yet the poet’s age eternal be— 
All time can co-exist with such as he. 


So let him rest ; 
Give him a quiet grave in some lone spot, 
He needs no shaft of sombre granite lest 
He be forgot. 
His tomb is builded high and founded deep ; 
His epitaph is io the verse he gave 
For all men’s comfort. Let none living weep 
For one who steps to glory from the grave: 
But rather joy that at fourscore and four, 
The poet dies to live for evermore. 


8UN STROKE. 

The following circular has been issued by 
the New York Board of Health: “Sun 
stroke is caused by excessive heat, and espe- 
cially if the weather is ‘muggy.’ It is more 
apt to occur on the second, third or fourth 
day of a heated term than on the first. Loss 
of sleep, worry, excitement, close sleeping 
rooms, debility, abuse of stimulants predis- 
pose to it. It is more apt to attack those 
working in the sun, and especially between 
the hours of 11 o’clock in the morning and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. Ona hot days wear 
thin clothing. Have as cool sleeping rooms 
as possible. Avoid loss of sleep and all 
unnecessary fatigue. If working indoors, 
and where there is artificial heat—laundries, 
etc.—see that the room is well ventilated. If 
working in the sun wear a light hat (not black, 
as it absorbs heat), straw, etc., and put inside 
of it on the head a wet cloth on a large green 
leaf; frequently lift the hat from the head 
and see that the cloth is wet. Do not check 
perspiration, but drink what water you need 
to keep it up, as perspiration prevents the 
body from being overheated. Have, when- 
ever possible, an additional shade, as a thin 
umbrella, when walking, a canvas or board 
cover when working in the sun. When much 


fatigued do not go to work, but be excused 


from work, especially after eleven o’clock in 
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the morning on very hot days, if the work is 
in the sun. If a feeling of fatigue, dizziness, 
headache or exhaustion occurs, cease work 
immediately, lie down in a shady and cool 
place; apply cold cloths to and pour cold 
water over head and neck. If any one is 
overcome by the heat, send immediately for 
the nearest good physician. While waiting 
for the physician, give the person cool drinks 
of water, or cold black tea, or cold coffee, if 
able to swallow. If the skin is hot and dry, 
sponge with or pour cold water over the 
body and limbs, and apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or otter 
cloth. If there is no ice at hand, keep a cold 
cloth on the head, and pour cold water on it 
as well as on the body. If the person is pale, 
very faint and pulse feeble, let him inhale 
ammonia for a few seconds, or give him a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in two tablespoonfuls of water, with a little 
sugar. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SIXTH MONTH. 




















1877 , 1878 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 6th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ....... seneecess ecsccsee -| 74.13) 69.68 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Ponna. Hospital. .........0 . sseoeee | 97.60) 94.00 
Lowest point reached during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital........... s Gepseceee ' 54.00, 49.00 
| 1877 | 1878 
Sams. | Inches. Inches. 
Rain during the month, per Penna.| 
Hospital......... ncbeubhn s0keandiitinndenen 565) 4.75 
| ny, tee | AY, ’ 
DEATHS. [rm r. Numv’r. 
Deaths during the month, being for 5) 
current weeks for each year......... 1553 | 1448 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of | 
the 6th mo. for the past 89 years..|......0 | 7189 
Highest mean temperature occurring| | 
during that entire period, 1870......)....s000. | 77.21 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1816...... | eosescees | 6400 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 1877 | 1878 
| Inches. Inchzs. 


Totals for the first six months of. | 
I IN ianiniet cinta seinen | 20.16 | 22.03 


The first regular scorching day of the month this 
year occurred on the 27th, on which day thermom- 
eters told different stories. We examined one hang- 
ing at the northwest corner of Eighth and Walnut 
streets (certainly a very fair place, hanging as it did 
on the Eighth street front) at 4 P.M., when the 
mercury marked 96 degrees in the shade! Previous 
to that time, with a trifling exception or two, the 
weather was unusually cool and pleasant, with con- 
siderable rain. 

We have made a comparison for three years, 
from Manuscript tables in our possession, for the 











first fifteen days of the month, being the mean of 
9, 12 and 3 o’clock, as follows: 


78.46 degrees. 
FST Tiivcssasccacseccce eocccece cccceee 82.21 a 


1878 .cccccrccecceceseeeceeseeee ODLY 69.18 - 
We intimated last month we should probably 


have something to say about frosts in the Sixth 
month of past years, and here give a short com- 
pendium of those we have recorded since 1790. 
For details of some of the very severe ones, we re- 
fer to our “review” in the North American of Sev- 
enth month 2d. 


1816.—Severe frosts on several mornings, on one 


of which ice was reported. 


1842.—Frost on three mornings. 
1851.—On the 17th, 18th and 19th frost on low 


ground near Philadelphia. 


1855.—On the 12th, and in 1863 on the 3d and 


4th, frost in Pittsburg, Pa. 


1859.—Un the 5th, 1lth and 12th severe frosts 


very general throughout Pennsylvania—in New 
Jersey without much if any damage to vegetation; 
but in New York State and Northern Ohio with dis- 
astrous results. 


1875.—On the 14th slight froat in Pennsylvania, 


severe in Newton, N.J., and in various sections in 
New Hampshire, in the northern portion et which 
State said to be the heaviest ever known for the 
time of year. 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 2d, 1878. 








ITEMS. 


Tua CONGRESS AND THE Stave TrapeE.—The 


British anti-slavery society has presented a memo- 
rial to Prince Bismarck, requesting him to submit 


to the Congress a declaration that the slave trade 
be henceforth regarded as piracy, and that slavery 
shall not be recognized as a legal institution by any 
of the States forming the Congress. The memorial 
states that the trade for the supply of Cuba and the 
Mohammedan countries causes a los3 of 500,000 
lives annually in Eastern Africa. 

Tue LaneuaGe or DipLtomacy.—Although French 
is the language of diplomacy there is more English 
than French spoken at the Berlin Congress. Prince 
Bismarck, Herr von Biilow, Count Andrassy, Count 
Schouvaloff and M. Waddington speak English 
fluently. It happens that of the seventeen plenipo- 
tentiaries only five besides the two representatives 
from Paris speak French to perfeetion. These are: 
Prince Gortschakoff and Count Schouvaloff ; Count 
de Launay, the Italian Ambassador at Berlin, who 
is half a Frenchman, and the two Turkish states- 
men—Caratheodori Pasha, who is a Greek educated 
in Paris, and Mehemet Ali Pasha, who was born in 
Prussia, of French parents, named Deniot, and is 
Only a Mussulman by conversion. Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury, of course, understand French 
thoroughly, but they have perhaps been wanting in 
practice. Prince Bismarck speaks French some- 
what hesitatingly, but very correctly and with a 
fair accent.—JV. Y. Tribune. 

Curious Nest or A Poisonous Insect.—The nest 
of the tarantula, occasionally found, excites the 
admiration of both old and young, and, indeed, 
nothing could be more ingeniously contrived. It 
is a subterranean house, about the size and shape 
of a cocoanut of medium growth, and is made of 
small pebbles and grains of sand glued together 
with some viscid matter. Its interior is lined with 
some silky material as fine and white as satin. Just 
at the surface of the ground is a circular opening 
nearly an inch in diameter. Into this fits a little 
door or lid, made of sand and fine gravel glued 
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together. This lid is lined with the same silken 
stuff as the hest proper, and at one side has a hinge 
made of many strands of the same. This dvor the 
tarantula can open and close at pleasure. When 
the lid is closed it is almost impossible to find the 
nest, as, Owing to the sand and gravel on its upper 
side, it presents the same appearance as the sur- 
rounding ground, from which were gathered the 
materials of which it was constructed.— Virginia 
City (Nev.) Enterprise. 


On the 29th ult., the national festival in honor of 
the Exhibition took place and was a great suc- 
eess. The Exhibition buildings and grounds, the 
Trocadero palace, the public squares and buildings 
and innumerable private buildings were deco- 
rated, and triumpbal arches spanned the prin- 
cipal ‘streets. The day opened with salutes from 
the guns of the fortifications around Paris. The 
weather was very fine. Hundreds of thousands 
of people from the provinces and abroad poured 
into the city. The majority of the visitors sought 
the Exhibition grounds, which were crowded at an 
early hour. When the principal ceremonies of the 
day, the inauguration of the statue of the Republic 
began there the mass of spectators was immense. 
The London Times’ Paris despatch of the lst inst. 
says that 1,269 Communists have been allowed re- 
mission or ‘commutation of punishment in honor of 
the Exposition féte, nor were the poor of Paris for- 
gotten. They have had 40,000 francs distributed 
among them, besides grants from the local relief 
funds. 


Tue Literary Coneress.—On the 17th inst. the 
International Literary Congress was formally opened 
in Paris by Victor Hugo. The correspondent of 
the New York T7ribune, when describing the occa- 
sion, gives some extracts from his oration, from 
which the following are selected : 

“Your mission is a lofty one. You form a kind 
of constituent assembly of literature. It is your 
business, if not to vote laws, to propose them. 
Utter the thing that is just, announce ideas that are 
true and if, par impossible, your voice is not listened 
to, you shall none the less put legislation in the 
wrong. You will place literary property on a sure 
basis. You have right on your side; you will soon 
have law. For I affirm that your solutions and 


your counsels will be heeded. You will make legis- 
lators who would treat literature as possessing only 
local rights understand that its rights are uni- 
versal. For literature is the government of the 
human race by the human intellect.” 

“Ab, let not this great year come to an end with- 
out a final pacification; let it end in wisdom 
and good feeling, and after extinguishing foreign 
war extinguish domestic strife. That is the inmost 
wish of our souls. France at this moment shows 
the world her hospitality; let her show the world 
also her clemency. Put the crown of mercy on her 
head. Every festival is fraternal; a festival which 
does not pardon somebody is not a festival. The 
logic of a public rejoicing is an amnesty. Let that 
be the conclusion of that admirable solemnity, the 
Universal Exposition. Reconciliation, reconcilia- 
tion! Assuredly, that meeting of all the efforts of 
the human race, that rendezvous of the marvels of 
industry and toil; that exchange of greetings be- 
tween the masterpieces which stand face to face for 
comparison with each other, is an august spectacle. 
But there is a epectacle still more august—the exile 
appearing on the horizon and the country opening 
its arms.” 


NOTICES. 


There is to be a Vircular Meeting at Skaneateles 
on First-day, the 21st of the present month, at the 
usual hour—11 o’elock A.M. Skaneateles Meeting 
is a branch of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


PEACE. 

At Frankford First-day School on First-day next, 
14th inst., Peace will be the general exercise, and 
any feeling interested in this cause are invited to 
attend and participate. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will occur next Fourth-day, at 3 o’clock. 


A large number of proposals for publishing the 
Memoir of Elizabeth Newport have been distributed 
and but few returned. It is desirable they should be 
sent to T. E. Chapman, No. 813 Arch st., as early as 
convenient that the book may go to press. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 9, 1878. 
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Amer Buttonhole 
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Western, 


Poultry—Chickens, per ae 
Chickens 


Spring Lamhe, per head 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; : Wheat.—There was a moderate mill- 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 

to Market fluctuations 


r! 
Del & Bd Brook 7s Rolls, Pa. & West's, 
oT Ohio & Ind... ~ = 

Y. State Firkins, “ 
Bgge— Fresh » per, DOZ..+c0ee00 


ing inquiry for prime dry new amber, 
which was steadily held under light of- 
ferings, but old wheat was not wanted 
except to fill coutracts, and new was 
not saleable for shipment except at 2@ 
3c. below the views of receivers. The 
sales reported comprised about 5,000 
bushels in lots, including damp new 
red at 90c.; good new Southern see 
12 | 95@¥6c,; prime do., Low fancy do., $1 
old Western red, » good * $1.04 and’ old 
Michigan white, prime, ‘31. 16. Stock in 
elevator, 16,670 bushels. 
% Corn was 3c, higher for spot and fu- 
ture deliveries in the export elevators 
areas ‘ood speculative demand and 
improved advices from the foreign and 
home markets. For home use there 
was very little offering, and the few lots 
soid brought extreme prices. Trans- 
actions comprised 3000 bushels, in lots, 
to the local trade at 40@43c., as to con- 
tion. Stock in elevator, 809, 388 bush. 
Oats were a shade easier under a cau- 
tious, moderate demand, with sales of 
9,000 bushels in lots, including Penna. 
stained white at 29)¢c.; fair and good 
oe and Penna. white at 30'44@3lc., 
prime do. at 314%4@32c., chiefly at 
c.—[Record. 
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